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Convenient connections via Helsinki 


| Travelling via Helsinki is the shortest 
and quickest route from many 
European cities to Japan. Helsinki is 
à compact airport with a minimum. 
filght connection time of 35 minutes, 
making stress-free and time-saving 
travel to Japan. 


From £844 direct 


Or you can choose to fly JAL Economy Class direct, onboard our JAL SKY SUITE 777 service 
from London to Tokyo Haneda airport to get you much closer to the heart of Tokyo, located just 
13 minutes monorail ride away from the city centre. 

* Connections from other UK regional airports available at additional cost. 


The best service all round 


Whichever way you choose to fly, JAL offers an inflight service second to none. A generous free luggage allowance, 
spacious Wider seats, Western or Japanese menus and a personal TV with 130 in-flight entertainment channels. 
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Aware that It Is 

Increasingly 

Important to Include 
women In the country's economic life, 


the Japanese government has decided 
to set a target of 30% of women In 
senlor management positions by 2020, 
compared to Just 11% today. 
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IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Tsukiji, a district in Chuo, Tokyo 
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Tsukiji fish market is the largest in the world, but this city within a city will only remain in this location 
for a few more months. Tokyo city council have decided to relocate the market to Toyosu, a district 
neighbouring Koto, The move is planned for March 2016. In the meantime, you still have the opportunity 
to meet some colourful characters, such as these two wholesaler’s employees, 


EARTHQUAKE Danger to the 


HEALTH Dengue fever 


west of the archipelago makes a come back 


A do; 


xperts, appointed by the 
government, have been Inspecting 

60 underwater faults stretching from 
Hokkaldo to Kyushu. They came to 
the conclusion that a powerful 
earthquake originating in the Sea of 
Japan (7.9 on the Richter scale) 

could result In a tsunami with waves 
12 to 23 metre high In a part of Japan 
where there are around thirty nuclear 


reactors. 


No one had heard of dengue fever In the 
Japanese archipelago for 70 years, but 
since the end of August, a hundred or so 
cases have been recorded. The first 
outbreak was traced back to Yoyogl Park 
In Tokyo, which has been closed down by 
the local authorities In order to 
decontaminate the area. However, since 
then other sites have been discovered 
around the capital. The situation is 
worrying the authorities. 
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SERIES On with the music! 


After four years of enforced silence, the 
sound of the Ishinomaki firemen’s brass 
band will ring out once again. 


D uring the 91st River Festival, held in 
Ishinomaki on the Ist of August this 
year, we witnessed the return of the 
Ishinomaki regional syndicate firemen's band 
for the first time since it fell silent after the 
earthquake on the 11th of March 2011. This 
brass band has been well loved for over 35 
years, and the performance at the festival both 
signaled its rebirth and made a declaration that 
it will continue playing music worthy of the 
esteem in which it is held by the local inhabi- 
tants. 

The band was founded in 1979 with the aim 
of raising awareness amongst the town's inha- 
bitants about combatting fires and other emer- 
gencies, The 33 members all came from neigh- 
bouring towns, including the Chief Fire Officer. 
After work, they would usually practise, either 
solo or together, to be able to display their 
talent at the numerous local town festivities. 
The tsunami hit Japan just 5 days after the 
band's 6th annual concert on the 6th of March 


Jae 1 — J — Fn | 


In the months following the earthquake of the. 
11th of March 2011, Ishinomaki Hibi Shimbun's 
team posted a handwritten message on its front 
window, which read: Ganbaro Ishinomaki (Be 
brave, Ishinomaki). Three years later, a new 
handwritten message has taken its place: Fuk- 
katsu Ishinomaki (To the Rebirth of Ishinomaki). 
It’s a message of hope. If you wish to help this 
newspaper, You can subscribe to its electronic 
version for 1,000 yen (£6) per month: 

hhttps://newsmediastand.ct 1120.do?co 


A great success for the firemen's first musical performance on the 1st of August. 


2011, held at at Higashi-Matsushima community 
centre. Following the catastrophe, local firemen 
were busy evacuating survivors, and during 
their efforts to save people and extinguish fires, 
six of them lost their lives. Three of these men 
were band members. Five fire stations on the 
coast and two inland, as well as some of the fi- 
remen's homes, were swept away by the huge 
wave that battered the country. Uniforms, ins- 
truments and sheet-music were all lost. Searching 
for the missing, and then tackling the massive 
task of rebuilding, was a shocking experience, 
and many turned away from music making 
while grieving for loved ones, putting a stop to 
the band's activities. There was already talk of 


suspending the firemen's performances in Miyagi 


Prefecture before the earthquake, an opinion 
also expressed by Doi Kenechi, Chief Fire 
Officer of one of the fire brigades, But three 
years later, and after the disaster, a few firemen 
from the old band started expressing their wish 
to get back together again, "At about the same 
time, residents, clubs and other brass bands 
that used to play with us came forward asking 
to start performing again. Instruments were 
donated, some of which came from the families 
of our former band members who had disap- 
peared in the wake of the tragic events. It 
touched me profoundly,” he explained. This 
led him to set up the band once more. 

The 28 members of the new band are trying 
hard to fill the void of the last three years. In- 
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While waiting for their new outfits, the firemen played in their regular uniforms. 


dividual trumpet and clarinet players started 
practising from January to March 2014, then 
they all practised together from April onwards, 
following the arrival of 4 new recruits. 

On the Istof August, bathed in summer sunlight, 
numerous events took place in Ishinoma 


town centre to celebrate the traditional River 
Festival. A special committee was formed called 
"the Flame Relay" to invite the Olympic flame 
for the 2020 Tokyo Olympics to pass through 
Ishinomaki, The committee not only wants to 
attract the Olympic flame, but hopes to encourage 
local young people to take up running. 

To this end, 10 children from local nursery 
and primary schools joined the town sports 
club and all took it in turns to carry a replica 
of the Olympic flame over a distance of 500 
metres, It was almost as if 2020 had alre: 


ly ar- 


rived, as cries of encouragement and applause 
rang out from the crowd lining the route. Then 


it was the turn of the firemen's brass band to 


of the procession was a banner reading “To 
support our town's recovery and the fight 
against fire, let us trust in the power of music". 
The band's uniforms were not quite finished, 
so the players performed in their work outfits 
to the accompaniment of warm applause from 
the crowd, still waiting for the rebuilding to 
be completed. Kimura Yoshinari, who 
band leader thar day 
brass band was set up by an organization that 


vas 


xpressed to us that "the 
fights disasters and remains close to the local 
inhabitants. I want to experience this closeness 
more regularly. Our music is a great morale 
booster for people. That's why we won't stop. 
practising,” This year, Homma Sakurako joined 
the band as a trumpeter. "I'm only just starting 
to learn to play this instrument, but Ill practise 
as much as I can to fulfil everyone's expectations” 


he says. One cannot doubt his commitment. 
Yokoi YAsuriko 


The Sir Peter Parker Awards 


for Spoken Business Japanese 


Good chance to challenge your Japanese language ability!!! 
Prizes include Return Air Ticket to Japan, 1,000GBP Cash, 
Japan Rail Pass, PC, Digital Camera and more. (T&C apply) 


Contest Date: Tuesday 10th February 2015 


Venue: SOAS University of London 


Organised by: JETRO London and SOAS Language Centr 
For further details: www soas.ac.uk/languagecentre/awards/sppa/ 
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FOCUS 


N°119, July 1973 


First published j just fifty years ago, this 
magazine has not only had an impact on 
the world of manga, but also on Japanese 
society asa whole. 


ust fifty years ago, Japan was ready to move 
on and leave it's past behind. Tol 


yo was 
about to host the Olympic Games and 
launch the 


t fastest train in the world (the 
Shinkansen bullet train). Four months pre- 
viously, the country had joined the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), a symbol of Japan's economic success 
ars after the country's surrender. 
itizens had worked hard to rebuild 


their economy and bring it back up to the same 
level as the Western powers. In the same year, 
1964, Japanese citizens gained the right to travel 
abroad freely. For the Liberal Democratic Party 
(LDP), which had been running the country 
for the previous ten years, everything was going 
well and it intended to broadcast to the world 


a positive picture of the archipelago, at a time 
when all eyes would be on the country hosting 
the Olympic festivities. 
Yet behind the veneer of success, many pro- 
blems remained and there was unrest among 
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N'63, July 1969 


A thorn in 
side called 


GARO 


N°72, February 1970 


those Japanese left behind by the economic 
growth, or dissatisfied by the way the country 


was being run. By this time there had already 
been two major protests, when a large part of 
the population took to the streets to demons- 
trate their opposition to the signing of the US- 
Japan Security Treaty that, according to them, 


would make Japan little more than a vassal of 


LEE 


N°89, March 1971 


the 


the US. In high schools and universities, there 
was great discontent about foreign policy and 
especially abour the rigid system of educati 


It was in this context that a 


devoted to manga made 
Garo, it was put together to allow one of its 
founders, Shirato Sanpei, to explain to the very 
young that the world they were to grow up in 


A news item 


n the late 50s, after many years of effort, Japan finally got 

back on its feet. On the political front, the Japanese had 
confidence in the conservatives of the Liberal Democratic 
Party (LDP), created by merging the Liberal Party and the 
Democratic Party in 1955. This party remained aligned with 
the United-States, which a large part of the country was 
‘opposed to. Protests against the renewal of the US-Japan 
Security Treaty spread across the archipelago. To report on 
this growing dissatisfaction, Asahi Group launched a new 
magazine on the 15th of March 1959, called Asahi Journal, 
Firmly rooted on the left, it quickly established itself as a 
well respected weekly journal in academic and intellectual 
circles. For the founders of Garo, the Journal represented 
such a good model to follow that the front page of its first 
issue (see above left) closely resembled the cover of Asahi 
Journal, published 5 years previously. ON, 


was far from being a bed of roses. Quite the 
contrary, it promoted the message that it was 
essential to fight hard to make the world a bet- 
ter place. He intended to "educate" these young 
children by means of his seminal saga, Kamui- 
den. In fact, at the start Garo was not aimed at 
adults or even young adults. As early as its 
second issue, the monthly magazine proudly 
flagged up that it was a "junior magazine" to 
show that it was targeted mainly at children. 
One of Kamui-den's main characters isa child 
called Shosuke, who sets an example through 
his behaviour as he tries to help his village free 
itself from the yoke of it's feudal lords. 
However, there were many obstacles for Shirato 
to overcome in his attempt to seduce younger 
readers, At 130 yen for 130 pages, Garo was a 
bit too expensive for pocket money, especially 
compared to Shonen Magazine or Shonen Sun- 
day, both on sale for 50 yen, with pages full of 
heroic role models and free gifts. Even though 
it didn't succeed with young children, the maga- 
zine quickly became a hit with student readers. 
This convinced the management to drop the 
strap line appealing to younger readers from 
May 1966, This was an important development 
for Garo, which saw its contents change with 
the arrival of new authors who did not have 
children in mind. Themes were tackled more 
subtly and required more thought to unders- 
tand chem. Meanwhile, intellectuals were invi- 
ted to contribute to the magazine to discuss the 
great issues of their time. The magazine's 
content became more complex to meet the 
expectations of more discerning readers. 
Shirato Sanpei also adapted Kamui-den to fit 
with this new strategy, and sales really took off. 
80,000 copies of the monthly magazine were 
sold in 1967, a rate that was maintained until 
the early 70s, after which it experienced a slow 
decline, finally disappearing in 2002. While uni- 
versity culture remained buoyant, Garo suppor- 
ted the trend and published new essays in each 
issue to convince readers of the need to rethink 
the way Japanese society was evolving, Mizuki 
Shigeru, well known for his stories about ghosts 
and other traditional Japanese characters, publi- 
shed many stories in Garo denouncing the coun- 
try's modernist excesses and the risks inherent 
in becoming a country totally in thrall to tech- 
nology. In November 1965, it published a story 
about Tokyo being destroyed by giant plants 
created by pollution. In his own way, he blew 
the whistle ata time when industrial accidents 
were multiplying, resulting in ever increasing 
casualties. A great number of stories published 
by the magazine tried to warn the Japanese 
about the determination of those in power to 
sweep away the cherished Japan of yesteryear, 
to the detriment of the population. It is not sur- 


SrA 
BEES" 
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A An extract from Garo (issue 55, January 1969, by Sasaki Maki (1945-)) dealing with the Vietnam 
War, criticizes Japan's apathy and even its complicity in the conflict. 


prising that authors like Tsuge Tadao and Tat- 
sumi Yoshihiro often discussed these issues in 
their dark stories. Others, like Takita Yu (1931- 
1990) cultivated a kind of nostalgia for wor- 
king-class Japan, which though not rich, was 
socially cohesive. His best-known work, Singular 
Stories from the Terajima District (Terajimacho 
kidan), released between December 1968 and 
January 1970, appeared around the same time 
as the film series Otoko wa tsurai yo [It's hard 
to be a man], and addressed the same subject, 
one that the Japanese were to firmly support for 
more than 25 years. The slow atrophy of social 


ties and communication between people was 
also a popular theme for Sasaki Maki who, while 
mostly dealing with the Vietnam War, did not 
shy away from illustrating this worrying deve- 
lopment by drawing speech bubbles that were 
either left empty, or filled with words completely 
out of context. 
Fifty years later, as Japan is again faced with 
making crucial choices, itis of great regret that 
there is no longer such a publication capable of 
encouraging and adding to contemporary 
debate and reflection. 

ODAIRA NAMIHEI 
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FOCUS 


TESTIMONY The world according to Shirato 


Yomota Inuhiko was a long standing 
contributor to Garo. He recalls the 
monthly magazine's influence on society. 


he creature known as Garo could be a 
| spectre standing on the side of a river, 
mocking humans. Some believe him to 
be similar to a kappa (a mythical "river child" 
from Japanese folklore) called Kawauro or Ka- 
wataro. No matter what he’s called, in Japanese 
folklore he is considered to be an important 
presence, as close to the gods as he is to children. 
Garo also signifies a man compelled to live on 
the margins of society, banned from the centre 
of towns and villages. In Osaka che word"Kadaro', 
referring to just such an outsider, is a grave 
insult, Ostracism is still a serious issue today in 
Japanese society, as illustrated by the case of the 
Burakumin (a group that have historically been 
persecuted). 
Righowing writers have always written novels 
depicting generals and famous samurai such as 
Miyamoto Musashi. Inspired by the high moral 
standards of these exceptional characters, readers 
turn them into role models. However, more 
left-wing writers, mangaka or film directors will 
spin stories in which the heroes are not famous 
celebrities, but ninjas who work as slaves under 
their command. Ninjas come from humble stock, 
even humbler than those samurai from the 
lowest social orders. Exploited by those in power, 
their mission is to gather information about the 
enemy, sometimes having to commit sabotage, 
or even murder. After completing their mission 
they are either left to their own devices by the 
powers-that-be, or worse still are killed off so as 
to leave no witnesses. 


Having gone to Berlin to study avant-garde art 
in the 1920s, Murayama Tomoyoshi, who de- 
dicated himself to proletarian art on his return 
to Japan, had his ninja stories published in the 
Communist Party's newspaper until the day he 
died, Some of them were made into films and 
the genre eventually became mainstream. Shirato 
Sanpei, the founder of Garo magazine, was the 
son of Okamoto Touki, a friend of Murayama 
who played a similar role in the proletarian art 
movement. Moreover, he was a certain Kurosawa 
Akiras art teacher. Shirato has inherited his fa- 
ther's communist beliefs and objection to mili- 
tarism. When he started his career asa mangaka 
in the 1950s, his favourite subject was the ninja. 
Instead of spinning great stories about assassi- 
nations, he focuses on the ninja's miserable way 
of life, working like dogs for their masters. In 
manga of epic scale, ninja take the lead in rural 
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A kappa, as imagined by Katsumata Susumu, an extract from issue 67 of Garo, October 1969. 


uprisings, but having broken away from the 
ninja community, they must survive asa traitors, 
In the mid-60s, the stories imagined by Shirato 
achieve the status of a "bible for many students 
involved in the fight against war and American 
domination, The most committed of them 
confessed they would read Shirato's manga to 
study the historical materialism of Marx and 
Lenin. At the end of of the 1960s, amid the bar- 
ricades at Tokyo University, classes were organized 
using Shirato's works as textbooks. 


Garo was originally the name ofa ninja character 
in one of these manga. Tall and slender, he pos- 
sessed the power to read people's thoughts and 
manipulate them by hypnosis. He hated that 
the ninja community was at the mercy of those 
in power and came up with a plan of escape. To 
survive, he would sometimes use his supernatural 
talents to fight his fellow ninja, who attempted 
to kill him for being a traitor. The monthly ma- 
gazine Garo first came out in 1964, borrowing 
the name of this most unusual ninja. Its editor, 
Nagai Katsuichi, used to work for the secret 
service under the Imperial Army's command, 
and although his point of view was very different, 
he had great respect for Shirato. For his part, 
Shirato wanted to make this new magazine his 
very own. Every month he would publish hissi- 
gnature story Kamui-den. The story follows 
three young men from three different back- 


grounds, samurai, farmer and burakumin, as 
they fight for freedom and liberty in 17th century 
Japan. Fifty years later, the story is still going 
strong, The start of the 70s was accompanied 
bya decline of the new left. In the circumstances, 
Shirato wondered how he might 


t continue 
Garo, In 
his place, a new generation of mangaka started 
working for the magazine, including Sasa 
Maki, Hayashi Seiichi, Katsumata Susumu and 
Tsurita Kui 


Their focus was more on ex- 
ploring the possibility of an experimental avant- 
garde for manga. Halfway through the decade, 
the magazine turned a new page in its history. 
New authors emerged, whose philosophy was 
to distance themselves from the world around 
them. Their approach could have been interesting 
if it hadn't translated into cynicism about the 
political commitment of the 1960's. The attitudes 
of these new writers reflected the prevailing 
thought of the Japanese in the 80's, and when 
Nagai Katsuichi died in 1996, Garo was split in 
two, causing difficulties for many of its contri- 
butors. When the magazine was discontinued 
in 2002, what struck us was that the role it had 
played also disappeared. For 40 years Garo had 
stood alone in its fight against the world of 
commercial manga. I wrote for this magazine 
for ten years and not once did I do it for money. 
Yomora INUHIKO 


catecton Claude Lean 


colection Cause tian 


‘collection Claude Leblanc 


Mizuki Shigeru (1922-) 


Despite his disability — he lost his left arm in the War — Mizuki had an extraordinary career 
spinning stories about ghosts and other amazing creatures from Japanese folklore. Last 
January, at the age of 91, he started a new series. 
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Kogarashi Kenshi. 


A Extract from Garo, issue 5, January 1965. 
“Kamui” the giant calls out, a word meaning 
"deity" in the ainou language. 


Extract from Garo, issue 13, September 1965. » 
One of Shirato Sanpei's aims in his most famous 
work was to show the harsh conditions under 
Which peasants had to work, in order to to explain 
the reasons for their anger and their revolt against. 
the ruling class. 


A Extract from Garo, issue 52, October 1968, 
Mizuki Shigeru enjoyed great success with the 
adventures of Kitaro the Repulsive. 


< Extract from Garo, issue 16, December 1965. 
In this short story, Mizuku Shiguru makes fun of 
Miyamoto Musashi, a symbol of Japan's masculi- 
nity and the hero of many epic novels. It is an 
illustration of the magazine’s provocative nature. 


Shirato Sanpei (1932-) 


Before publishing Kamui-den from December 1964 to July 1971, Shirato Sanpei started off 
as an illustrator for kamishibai (paper theatre), which was very popular at the time. In 1957, 
he began drawing manga under the guidance of Maki Kazuma and published his first manga; 
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colecion aude Lebane 


Wrocus 


colecton Cade blanc 


INTERVIEW A model never equalled 


As a great lover of manga, the writer 
Kawamoto Saburo shares with us his 
admiration for this legendary magazine. 


s far back as he can remember, Kawamoto 
A has always loved manga. Now 70 

years old, the writer is a famous literary 
and film critic; he is also a compulsive manga 
reader and an astute observer of this medium. 
Two years ago, he finally published a book about 
his favourite authors, some of whom helped make 
the reputation of Garo. 


Where docs the name Garo come from? I read 
somewhere that the founders were inspired by 
an American gangster called Joe Gallo when 
choosing the title. 

Kawamoro Saburo : It's possible, but you need 
toknow that Garo wasalso the name of a character 
created by Shirato Sanpei, He's one of Japan's 
most famous manga writers, whose reputation is 
as great as Tezuka Osamu. Between 1959 and 
1962, he created a series called Ninja bugeicho: 
Kagemaru-den [Ninja Martial Arts Chronicle: 
The Legend of Kagemaru], in which a character 
named Garo appears. Shirato Sanpei also played a 
major role in launching the magazine. 


Garo first appeared in 1964. Do you think this 
monthly magazine represented some sort of re- 
volution in the history of manga? 

K. S.: Absolutely. Then again, its creation was 
the logical outcome to the changes manga had un- 
dergone since the end of World War Two. This 
transformation began in 1959, when the two major 
publishing houses, Shogakukan and Kodansha, 
founded Shonen Sunday and Shonen Magazine. 
Both were intended for the general public, but 
they inspired a new wave of young non-conformist 
artists. The rise in manga book rentals (kashi-hon) 
also played an important part. Back then people 
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Kawamoto Saburo in Tokyo, July 2014. 


were used to renting books, just as we do DVDs 
nowadays. The shops that loaned these books, 
often very small, were mostly situated in the suburbs 
or small towns. You could usually find lots of al 
ternative publications that were not on sale in tra- 
ditional bookshops. 


How did Garo revolutionize manga? 

K. S. : Garo's succes has inspired many imitators. 
The most successful was COM, the monthly ma- 
gazine launched by Tezuka Osamuin 1967. A few 
artists worked for both publications, although they 
didn't share the same editorial philosophy. Tezuka 
was a humanist and his style was rather serious. 
Shirato's stories depicted scenes of great violence, 
sometimes quite unbearable. His style was much 
darker. He would address issues such as poverty 
and social inequality, and his characters often lived 
on the margins of society. And besides, it was in 
Garo that mangaka like Tatsumi Yoshihiro was 
published for the first time. Garo's approach was 
also different in the way that its stories were aimed 


Tezuka the competition 


-l a e 

1967, Tezuka Osamu took a stance against the economic practice 
of mercantiism (s 
manga market. The founders of Garo agreed with his position. Reco- 
nizing the need to provide "real stories’, the father of modem manga 
was addressing a discerning public that was searching for quality. 
To achieve this, he surrounded himself with talented artists, such as 
Ishinomori Shotaro, 
published The Bird of Fire (Hi no tor) in the first issue and opened 
his door to new writers. But Tezuka did not succeed. Unlike Garo, 
which struck a chord with the highly committed youth of the 1960s, 
COM failed to catch the public interest, and in December 1971 the 
‘magazine ceased publication. An attempted relaunch in 1973 was 
not successful either. O. N. 


which was gaining a foothold in the 


Nagashima Shinji, or even Matsumoto Leiji. He 


atan adult or young adult audience, whereas other 
publications would primarily have younger children 
in mind. So one can make a clear distinction 
between children's manga (jido manga), with their 
more positive messages and simple plots, and manga 
on loan in the shops, which were more in tune 
with the underground scene. 


Didyouhave high school and university students 
in mind when writing? 

K. S.: In truth, most customers who borrowed 
books were young workers, At the time, only 40% 
of high-school students went to university. Most 
would start working as soon as they left high- 
school. Those were the core readers back in the 
60s. think they enjoyed the stories we told because 
they shared the same dreary lives as the manga 
characters, who were living on the margins of 
society. OF course, younger students also discovered 
these magazines. That's what happened to me, In 
1964, I was a young university student when I dis- 
covered Garo, I was blown away. It was the first 
time I'd seen anything like it. 


What was your favourite manga? 
K. S. : I immediately enjoyed, and still enjoy, the 
work of Tsuge Yoshiharu. Shirato's stories, like 
Kamui-den, dealt with class struggle and peasant 
revolts. Ie resonated wel with the student movement 
facing down the police in the streets to protest 
against the war in Vietnam, But I had a preference 
for Tsuge' style. His characters were young artists, 
always ready to fight it our, living on the margins 
of society and who would take long trips across 
the country. 


Like a Japanese equivalent of those American 
classics which take place "on the road"... 

K. S.: Yes and no, Japan has a long tradition of 
amazing poets and artists, like Matsuo Basho or 
‘Taneda Santoka, who lived almost like hermits. In 
my opinion, Tsuge is similar. What captivated me 
the most was the choice of destinations. Instead of 
going to trendy places like Tokyo, Nara, or even 
Kamakura, they would head to out-of-the-way spas, 
small fishing villages or other unexpected places. 


Iewas very different from the image Japan wanted 
to portray to the rest of the world. 

K. S.: It couldn't have been more different. In 
1964, Tokyo was hosting the Olympic Games. 
For the government it was all about showing off 
the technological aspect of the country, especially 
the new high-speed train. Japan of old was being 
slowly replaced by a new model. However, there 
were manga like Tsuge's, which showed the world 


Jes Souteyrat tor Zoom japan 


that traditional Japan had not disappeared. You 
just needed to step to one side. Tsuge was fond of 
those forgotten places. You can really feel it when 
you read his stories. He displays a deep empathy 
for them. 


Were those manga popular? 
K.S. : You need to remember that Japanese society 
was living through great upheaval back then. Many 
young people, including myself, didn't have a clue 
about how to behave in the face of these changes. 
Besides, as I have mentioned before, most readers 
were young workers with little education, who 
were known as Kin no tamago (Golden Eggs). 
They made up the core readership of Tuspe's manga. 
In 1968, when the famous Nejshiki [the Screw] 
appeared in Garo, Tsuge was 31. He was very shy 
and would avoid the limelight. 


Garo's golden age was between 1964 and 1971, 
but the monthly magazine continued to be pu- 
blished until 2002. How did its contents change? 
K. S.: In the beginning, only 8,000 copies were 
distributed. This number increased ten-fold in the 
following seven years. In a way, Garo was a victim 
toits own success. A growing number of publications. 
followed its lead before the larger editorial houses 
jumped on the bandwagon. The series Golgo 13, 
for example, was first published in 1978 by Shoga- 
kukan. Its one of the longest running series and 
one of the most popular. Yet its style and content 
are very similar to what one could find to borrow 
in the shops, The larger editorial houses were not 
content with imitating Garo's style; they tried to 
lure artists that had started out with Garo, offering 
them higher royalties. Slowly, alternative manga 
were swallowed up by mass culture. Garo lost its 
aura and its circulation dwindled to 20,000. Iwas 
one of those that left. I stopped reading Garo 
when Tsuge left the magazine in 1970, His work 
continued to be published, but at a much slower 
rate, before he finally stopped in 1987. 


Why did he stop drawing manga? Couldn't he 
make a living from it? 
K.S.: As I said, he's very shy person who always 
had difficulty accepting his status as a best selling 
author. He wanted to stay in the shadows. The 
other reason that prompted him to retire was the 
way the manga industry evolved in the 1970s. Ba- 
sically he wasa free soul who had avery traditional 
approach to his art. He would draw when he felt 
ready and never gor used to the frantic rhythm of 
weekly publications, nor did he get along with his 
assistants. You mentioned money. What is fasci- 
nating about Tsuge is that the less he drew, the 
more heearned. Hestill las many faithful followers, 
and his stories are regularly reprinted. 

InTeRViEW BY JEAN DEROME 


Focus © 


Tsuge Yoshiharu (1937-) 


Due to his extremely shy personality, Tsuge searched for a profession where he might work 
alone, and so he became a mangaka. After seeking out Tezuka Osamu in person for his advice, 
he made up his mind and started his professional career at the age of 18. Compelled to 
produce vast numbers of drawings to escape starvation, he tried out all kinds of styles. He 
joined Garo in 1965, which gave him the opportunity for a fresh start. 
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A Extract from Garo, issue 12, August 1965. In his first published manga, Tsuge tells the story of Miya- 
moto Musashi in his own way. 


Tsuge Tadao (1941-) 


Yoshiharu's younger brother started his career in the late 1950s drawing for loaned books (kas- 
hihon), which was the principal means of distribution for manga at the time. At the end of 
1968, he began his career with Garo, where he would explore the darker aspects of big cities. 


colecion Cade Letin 


A Extract from Garo, issue 54, December1968. 
For his first contribution to the magazine's pages, Tsuge Tadao chooses to follow the destiny of a young 
Painter fascinated with Van Gogh. The mangaka is already showing an interest in those who have to 
work their fingers to the bone to make a living. 
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shimo Pro) Génat 


History 50 years at high speed 


The shinkansen celebrates its fiftieth 
birthday this year. It is a technological 
success that has found its place in society. 


ctober 1964 will remain a historical 
benchmark for many Japanese citizens. 
In addition to the Tokyo Olympic 


mes that allowed the country to regain ac 
ceptance worldw 


le just two decades after 


World War Il, the tenth month of this important 
year marks the entry into service of a high speed 
train between the capital and Osaka. Named 
the Tokaido Shinkansen, it was launched on 
the Ist of October. "It was a crucial moment, as 
though the train was embodying the transition 
between Japan of the Past into Japan of the Fu- 
ture," recalled the actor Harada Yoshio, a 
famous train lover, a few weeks before he died 
in 2011. With speeds of 210km/h, the new 
blue and white train resembled a bullet, hence 
it's English nickname "bullet train" 
able to cut down the travel time between Tokyo 
and Shin-Os. ably 


built specifically to host the "super express 


and was 


a consid. This station was 


dream" (yume no chotokkyu), as the media had 


dubbed it. 
All sorts of measures were taken so that people 
would become 
despite its prohibitive construction costs (380 
billion yen instead of the 200 initially planned). 


customed to the new train, 


The National Society of Japanese Railways 
UNR), a public company at the time, published 
booklets for children, nor only to explain how 
the train worked but, above all, to help make 
them proud of their country's progress, As a 
symbol of technological mastery, the shinkasen 
quickly became a part of everyday Japanese life 
Between October and December 1964, 11 mil- 
lion people took the train, easing the gridlock 
of rail traffic along the Pacific coast. Today, 
150 million people use the Tokaido Shinkansen, 


Extract from Cyborg 009, vol. 2. Ishinomori Shotaro's manga published by Glénat in France, 
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or 


In The Bullet Train, Takakura Ken is planning a terror act against the famous train. 


with its success inspiring many writers. The 
first of these writers was Ishinomori Shotaro, a 
mangaka who started a series called Cyborg 
009, Published in the weekly Shonen King, a 
manga magazine for teenagers, the story follows 
several individuals abducted by a mafia organi- 
sation bent on world domination called Black 
Ghost and how they fight back after being 
transformed into cyborgs. As soon as it was re- 


leased, it became a best seller and was an op- 
feature the shin- 


portunity for the author to 
kansen. Just two months after it came into 
service, the train made an appearance in the 
December 1964 issue of Shonen King. Thanks 
to Ishimori's skill, the speed at which the train 
travels is perfectly portrayed. The hero of the 
story running alongside the train cannot hide 
his admiration. "I really want to enjoy this 
he says before 
leaping onto the roof and settling down with a 
"Wow, it’s amazing!”. In six short pages, the 
mangaka succeeds in sharing the latest techno- 
logical breakthrough with his young audience, 


marvel, even without a ticket!” 


his superhero endorsing its existence and qualities. 
No need for him to run when the train can 
travel fast and carry him in complete safety. 

This last point was particularly important for 
the project's developers, and safety (anzen) was 
paramount in their marketing campaigns. The 
aim is to demonstrate that passengers have no- 
thing to fear while travelling at 210km/h. E 
ned with safety in mind, even 
n earthquake. In the booklets 
handed out at the launch of the train, this 
point was clearly highlighted. The authorities 
and JNR are not alone in maintaining what is 
called the security myth (anzen shinwa), the 


rything was des 


in the event of 


film industry has also made it their bread and 
butter. During the 70s, a great many disaster 
movies were made. Eighteen months after the 
success of Toho studio's production: The 
Sinking of Japan (Nihon chinbostu), Moritani 
Shiro's film adaption of Komatsu Sakyo's 
famous novel, its rival production company, Toei, 
brought out The Bullet Train (Shinkansen 
Daibakuha), directed by Sato Junya. A criminal, 


CULTURE * 


The Japanese poster for The Bullet Train, directed 
by Sato Junya (1975), 


played by Takakura Ken, hides a bomb on the 
shinkansen that will explode if the train travels 
under 80 km/h. The audience's nerves are set 
on edge by a series of scenes depicting what 
could happen in the event of an explosion, 
However, with the help of cool headed JNR 
employees and the good judgement of the 
police, the worst is avoided, reinforcing the 
train's reputation as being disaster-proof, 

Since its launch fifty years ago, the Shin 


nsen 


has never had any major accidents, even during 
earthquakes - including the one on the 11th of 
March 2011. When the ground started shaking, 
ten trains were travelling at full speed between 
Fukushima and Shin-Aomori, but none of them 
were derailed. And that day, it was not just 
happening in the cinema.. 

GABRIEL BERNARD 


24th May to 2nd November / Cumbri 


3rd October to 7th December / Dairy Art Centre, London 
httpi//dairyartcentre org uk 


24th to 26th October / Excel, London 
Wwrsmemcomiccon com/london 


12th November / Eventim Apollo, London 
www.eventimapollo.com/events/detail/perfume 


n, 
wwwukemb-japan go jp/en/webmagazine/2014/09/flm html. 


http//wordsworth.org.uk/home.html Hyper Japan Christmas Market 
to 16th November / Olympia, London 
Contemplative natu www hyperjapan.co.uk 
Ath October to 2nd November / 
Anise Gallery, London glish in Japan 
www anisegallery.co.uk 29th October / Glasgow 
Siro- Www japandeskscotland.com 
22nd September to 10th January / 
Leicester Square Theatre, London japan Year Calligraphy Class 
http://siro-a.co.uk 15th November / Chisou Restaurant Knightsbridge, London 


www.chisourestaurant.com/contact-us/knightsbridge. 


Disclaimer: Zoom Japan does not accept any responsibly for events 
registered n the calendar or for any loss or damage resulting from these 
vents Events isted are not in any way run or endorsed by Zoom Japan. 


The Cartoon Museum, London Drum 
wWww.cartoonmuseum.org 7th to 25th October Various places. 
wwew.taiko.co.uk 
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In Japan, one learns ata very young age 
that food is a serious matter. Maeda 
Haruyo takes us back to school. 


ere are few children in Japan who do not 
enjoy kyushoku, and we all have good or 
bad memories of it. Kyushoku is the term 


used in Japan for the meals provided by primary 
schools, I paid a visit to Ikeshima shogakko, where 
my 10 year old son goes, to see how th 
lunch, Ataround 11.45, meals are brought in from 
the town kitchens, and the pupils can find out 
what ison the menu each day by looking at a noti- 
ceboard. Today itis vegetable soup, potato salad, 
cheese, two slices of white bi 


eat their 


ad and mil 


For children who don't like mill 


a poster was spe 
cially made by one of the pupils encouraging them 


to empty their glasses. Th 
about "food education". The school does not have 
a dedicated dining hall and pupils eat in their own 


alsoa few posters 


classrooms, Half of the children are designated as 
uushoku gal 
white gowns and masks to hand out the m 


" (lunch monitors) and put on 


ching the food from the main serving room along 


with their teachers. In this room, meals, dishes and 


cutlery are arranged separately for each class, and 
each take their own. 


Returning to their classrooms, they dish out the 
food onto plates under their teacher's supervision, 
before handing them out to their classmates. While 


the ky 
or read as they wait. The children bring their own 


shoku gakari are doing this, che others talk 


napkins to use as place mats and use chopsticks or 
spoons, depending on the dish. Once everyone has 
settled down, they all say “Itadakimasu” (thank 
you for the food) together, and no sooner have 
they started 


ng than some children are already 
asking for seconds. Yes indeed, they're all growing 


her pupils 
The children have twenty minutes to finish their 


meal, clear the table and stack the dishes. At the 
end of the meal the kyushoku gakari take the dishes 
back to the m: 
the children cle 
toilets! In Japan, learning shared community values 
starts as early as pri 


n serving room, After kyushoku, 
their classroom and even the 


y school! 
Maeva HaRUYO 


"So Restauran 


nd"SoS 


Enjoy a delicious selection of 
Restaurant & sushi Che highest quality Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, London W1B 5LS 


Mon-Fri. 
Sat. 


tel. 020 7292 0767 v 


12:00-1 


W. SO! 
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O (Lunch) 17: 
12:00-23:00 (Closed Sunday) 


30-23:00 (Dinne) IB 


staurant.com 


EATING & DRINKING 


ESE HOME COOKING É Yuta 


of chicken, vegetables 


anese stew 
aga Gapmirataki noodles) 


EASY JA 


Nikujyaga is the heart of Japanese. 
home cooking, a stew of meat and 
vegetables in soy sauce. Shirataki 
. noodles, thin transparent noodles 

b made from yam potato, bring a 
pleasant texture to the dish. They 
are also low calorie and totally 
gluten free. In this recipe, chicken 
is used but thin slices of beef or 
pork can take their place quite hap- 
pily. Potatoes are the dominant 
ingredient, making it quite filing, 
but Nikujyaga is typically served as 
a side dish, or as an accompani- 
ment to drinks before a main meal. 


Chicken Nikujy' 


300g Potatos 
1 medium Carrot. 
5g Yutaka Japanese Shirataki 
Noodles 
100g Chiken Breast or Thighs 
Y Onion. 
1 tsp Fresh Ginger 
Y Chicken Stock Cube 
1 tsp Vegetable Oi 
200m or more Water as required 


Sauce 
2.5 tsp Yutaka Soy Sauce 
2.5 tsp Yutaka Mirin 
1 tsp Yutaka Cooking Sake 
1 tsp Sugar >,a 


NS NE eg 


O Cut the chicken Into bite-size chunks, pee the onion and carrot before cutting them into several pieces and chop the ginger into short, fine strips 
Peel the potatoes and cut them into halves ar quarters depending on the size. €) Heat the oil in a pan, add the chicken and half of all the sauce 
ingredients and then cook over a medium heat for 3-4 minutes or unti they are sightly brown, constantly stirring to avoid burning. Once 
cooked, take the chicken out of the pan and put it aside, keeping the remaining sauce inside the pan. © Add the onion and carrots to the 
pan and cook lightly over a medium heat for 1-2 minutes while siting. Add enough cover the ingredients, then add the shirataki 
noodles, ginger, chicken cubes and the rest of the sauce ingredients and cook over a medium heat just before it bois, reduce the heat sightly 
and simmer for 15-20 minutes or until the ingredients are fully cooked. O To check if properly cooked, skewer the sharp end of a chopstick 
into a potato and if the chopstick goes right through to the middle then everything should be done nicely. Finally, stop the heat. The 
Ingredients absorb the sauce as they cool, so for best resus, leave to cool naturally and re-heat after an hour or more. Serve with pre-cooked 
chicken co 


Tempura Class. 
30th October 2014 19:00 (90 minutes) 
YTB Recipe by Akemi Yokoyama at Sozai 


A S T A Open. 11:00-15:00 Mon to Fi 


at SOZAI 


ASTA. «Te 020 7247 7065, 
Sesdden hose, 5 Masser Londen EI 7AA 


Mon-Sat Lunch 12300:14:805 Dinner 8:00-22:30 
Sun — lundi T inner 48:00-21:30 
020 7165 9506 inf 


4 Blenheim Street, Mayfair, London ut w 
! 


«o 7.3 
TAJIMATEI 


020 7404 9665 


9-15 Leather Lane, London EC1N 7ST 
MON-FRI 12:00-14:30(.0) 18:00-22:00(.0) 


Light and delicious 


Japanese Fine Ramen Noodle & Sushi Bar 
ITTENBARI 
B4 Brewer Street, Londen WIF 9UB 


e: 020 7287 1314 
‘OPEN: Mon-Sat 12h-23h Sanl2h-22h 


Bo 


b d 
a 
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PROMENADE Autumn in Hiroshima 


The trees clothed in their autumn 
colours are a stunning spectacle that’s 
not to be missed. 


here's something magical about the onset of 

| atumn in Hiroshima. Summers suffocating 
heat is just a memory; the typhoon season 

has blown itself out, leaving bright days and refres- 
hingly cool nights. The rice harvest is in full swing 
and joyous harvest festivals are held in celebration. 
Ar Shinto shrines in town and countryside, colourful. 
Kagura plays are performed, re-en: 


ing ancient 


myths of saying demons and appeasing the gods. 
But the season's crowning glory is koyo: the spec- 
tacular colours of autumn leaves, and Hiroshima's 
location - sandwiched between the Chugoku 
Mountainsand the Seto Inland Sea — means there's 
an abundance of koyo-viewing opportunities. City 
gardens, romantic islands and misty mountains are 
transformed by the autumn colour of maple, 
ginkgo, rowan, beech, chestnut and cherry 
blazing wonderland of red and gold. 

In Japan koyo inspires a rev 
the spiritual. For a few brief weel 


ntoa 


ence that borders on 


i, momiji-gari 


(maple leaf hunts) become a national obsession, 
and no one can resist this annual call of the wild. 
By carly October, signs of koyo fever are everywhere. 
Shops are festooned with colourful fake maple 


branches and TV weather forecasts give regular 
updates on the leaves’ colour. At train stations, 
Momiji Diary posters chart the trees’ progress from 
green to red, region by region. At work, it becomes 
the main topic of conversation around the office 
coffee machine, The beer giant Kirin even produces 
a "Specially 
cans emblazoned with — what else? - maple leaves. 


www.jpbooks.co.uk 


Manga Comics 
CD/DVD 


Japanese Books 
& Magazines 


One of the Largest Stockists of 
toos Japanese Books & Gifts in Europe!! c 


Japanese Gifts 


shop,jpbooks.co.uk 
Japanese Language Resources 


* 


Traveller's note Available Now 


24-25 Denman Street, London W1D 7HU 


Tel +44 (0)20 7839 4839 
Fax +44 (0)20 7287 0903 Email info@jpbooks.co.uk 


Open Mon -Sat 10: 30-20-00, Sun 11:00-18:00 


> Piccadilly 
Circus 


www.facebook.com/jpbooks Ei 
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In the crisp cold air of the mountains that girdle 


Hiroshima, koyo starts a couple of weeks ahead of 


thelowlands. At this time, thousands of Hiroshima 
residents make the pilgrimage to Sandankyo Gorge, 
an Outstanding Scenic Beauty Spot about 70km 
north-west of Hiroshima city. One of the five most 
famous ravines in Japan, Sandankyo is renowned 
for its waterfalls and stunning autumn colours, the 
crimson maples and golden ginkgos contrasting 
with the emerald pines and cedars. 

For many Westerners, autumn conjures wistful 
images of solitary strolls and melancholy moods, 
but in Japan solitude is not on the agenda. At peak 
viewing times, the narrow footpath through the 16- 
km Sandankyo ravine becomes a human conveyor- 
belt: sprightly 70-somethings with bells, walking 
sticks and sensible clothing; salarymen in designer 


sportswear; young girls in mini-skirts, high heels 
and Vuitton backpacks. The whole world is here. 
Ifyou tire of the crowds though, why not relax on 
one of the riverboats that run through the ravine? 
Atone point, known as Sarutobi, the passage bet- 
ween the moss-covered canyon walls is just two 
metres wide. 

Momiji-gari has been popular in Japan for centuries. 
According to Shinto belief, mountains and forests 
are sacred places inhabited by deities, and so mass 
pilgrimages to the country to observe the changing, 
foliage were therefore a spiritual act, a way of com 

muning with the gods. 

Maple-vievingis still a collective activity, but unlike 
the hanami of cherry-blossom time, there are no 
boozy parties and the atmosphere is sedate rather 
than euphoric. People come to walk and watch, 
and, as was seen at the World Cup in Brazil, they 
take their rubbish home with them. 

Back down at sea level, it's time to board the ferry 
to the sacred island of Miyajima, perhaps the place 
held dearest in the hearts of Hiroshima's people. 
Justa te bay, Mi 
renowned for it’s great vermillion torii, or gateway, 


minute ride across the 


rising out of the sea. 
Miyajimais one of Japan's Top 3 Beauty Spots, and 


TRA\ ELS 


Aegis Varn Cato 


Situated close to Hondori, the bustling commercial centre of the city, Fudoin Temple offers a peaceful 
sanctuary 


Tel. 020 7976 1191 


HALLOWEEN , 
SPECIAL i 
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TRAVEL 


the magical Itsukushima Shrine, floating on the sea 
against the velvet backdrop of Mt. Misen's primeval 
forest, deserves a place on anyone's bucket list, 
However, come autumn, the place to be is Miya- 
jima’s Momiji-dani Park — a maple woodland cul- 
tivated during the Edo period at the foot of Me. 
Misen. Today it is home to 200 maple trees, herds 
of semi-tame deer and crystalline streams spanned 
by delicate orange bridges. No matter how crowded 
it gets, he enchanting spell endures. 

Maples are such an integral part of Miyajima that 
its most beloved product is Momiji Manju, a maple- 
leaf-shaped cake filled with bean paste, chocolate 
or custard. Mountains and forests aside, the next 
best place to enjoy koyo is a traditional Japanese 
garden. Shukkcien, in the heart of downtown Hiro- 
shima, was originally builein 1620 asa garden for 
daimyo (feudal ruler) Asano Nagaakira by Ueda 
Soko, a warrior who became a Buddhist monk, tea- 
master and landscape gardener. As Steve Jobs remat- 
ked about similar gardens he visited in Tokyo “it's 
the most sublime thing I've ever seen". 
Shuikkeien isa miniaturized version of the landscape 
at Lake Xi-hu in Hangzhou, China, in a space of 
just 40,000 square metres, In its centre lies the lange 
Takuei pond, with its striking hump-backed Rain- 
bow Bridge. Around it, winding paths lead you 
through miniature mountains, valleys rice fields, 
bamboo groves and tea plantations. This garden 
is ideal for losing yours long little side trails among 
the isolated nooks, waterfalls and lichen-covered 
stone lanterns, In autumn, sheltering in one of the 
halEhidden rustic arbors, with raindrops glistening 
on the moss, it’s easy to pretend you're 17th century 
haiku master Matsuo Basho, composing seventeen- 
syllable odes to the chattering frogs. 

Alternatively you can attend a maple-viewing tea 
ceremony in the beautiful Seifükan tea-house, with 
its thatched roof and lyre-shaped window. I feel 
that there is still hope for the world as long as people 
can take time out to have a cup of tea and contem- 
plate the wonderful foliage. 

Hidden away on the south side of town lies Hiro- 


Itsukushima Shrine on Miyajima appears to float on the sea. 


shima’s second most beautiful garden: the Hanbe 
Garden restaurant, onsen (hot bath) and ryokan 
(guest house) complex. Hanbe is enormously popu- 
lar for weddings, chiefly because its gorgeous garden 
makes such a photogenic backdrop. So you're likely 
to encounter brides and grooms therein sumptuous 
kimono, with camera crew in tow. 

‘The restaurant looks out onto the traditional Japa- 
nese garden — waterfalls, carp ponds, islands, bridges, 
pines —and then stretches up a steep hillside covered 
in maples (over 1,000 of them). Take the short hike 
up the hill and you will ind yourself virtually alone. 
You might even spot a tanuki (Japanese badger) 
grumbling through the azale: 
Fancy something more spiritual? Hiroshima's got 
that too. Just one Astram Line station away from 
the bustling downtown shopping precinct of Hon- 
dori lies the peaceful grounds of Fudoin Temple. 
It's the only temple to have survived the bomb, and 
the largest remaining medieval Kara-style kondo 
(Golden Hall) in Japan. Built around 1540, the 
kondo is Hiroshima city s only designated National 
Treasure. The juxtaposition of the elegant temple, 
the orange pagoda and the maple trees skirting the 


little carp pond, the air weet with incense, makes 


for a delightfully serene setting, 
Talking of temples, for an experience that verges 
on the mystical, don't leave Hiroshima without 
visiting Mitaki. Ir's only two stops from Hiroshima 
station on the Kabe line, bur it feels like you've ente- 
redanother world. The temple, which dates from 
809, stands near the top of Mt Mitaki. The entire 
hillside is covered in dense forest, made lush by the 
three waterfalls that give Mitaki its name (Mitaki 
literally means “three waterfalls"), The path upto 
the temple is lined with hundreds of statues: larger 
than life bodhisattvas, many-armed, elephant-hea- 
ded Buddhas and tiny red-hatted jizo 
In the autumn, 500 maple trees cast a red glow over 
the forest, filtering the sunlight like stained-glass 
windows. At the bottom ofthe hill you'll find the 
charming Kutenan teahouse overlooking a carp 
pond and surrounded by maples, ideal for unwin- 
ding over some frothy macha tea and warabi mochi. 
Expect crowds at Mitaki too, but asat Sandankyo 
and elsewhere, the atmosphere is quietly cheery, 
with strangers bonded by the desire to catch 
Nature's last great performance of the year before 
it shuts down for winter. 

Seve Jorn Powett 
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Anges Main Cabeo 


LANGUAGE Omoshiroi yo NIHONGO! 


Welcome once again, to the fascinating world 
of the Japanese language. 


apanese like to shorten words and sentences 
so much that in many cases all that is left at 


the end are a few letters, 


Japanese word / phrase of the month 


KY (7—74) 

KY is the shortened version of the phrase 
"kuuki yomenai" (AEW %2V>) and is used 
to describe those types of people who remain 
blissfully oblivious of the social situations 
around them. If you do a direct translation, It 
literally means "cannot read the air" 

A KY is the type of person who is clueless about 


the situation they find themselves in, doesn't 


know what's going on or cannot take the hints 
given by others, so they don't behave as they 
would be expected to. There are many things 
that are only considered appropriate to say or 
do only at certain times or in certain situations, 
and a KY person can be very awkward by not 
"reading the atmosphere" and doing something 
completely inappropriate instead. 

The Japanese rarely say "no" directly, so you 
often have to be able to read body language and 
other cues very well to avoid a misunderstanding 
and wind up being called a KY. 

Sometimes the sentence "Kuuki yome!” (literally 
"Read the air") is heard in conversations, mostly 
between friends, to really drive home the point 
that someone should pay more attention to the 
situation. 


‘There are several variations on KY as well, inclu- 


ding the even more extreme one below, 
SKY "Super kuuki yomenai” (A —73— 48k 
BED Zev») 


Let's take a look at when this could be used. 


“absolutely cannot read the air" 


Ata wedding party... 


A: GIBRON-F AIENEA 
BNORERSLZAT... 

(Kekkonshiki no pa-ti- nanoni ano hito wa 
wakare no uta wo utaunante...) 

It is a wedding party and that person is singing 


songs about break ups. 


B: BDASKYE 412, 
(Ano hito su-pa-ky dayo ne.) 
He is Super KY (He really has no idea what he's 


doing does he!) 
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NHK WORLD TV 
October Highlights 


The Final Performances of Takemoto Sumitayu 
Saturday October 11th 23:10 


Inside Lens: Protecting Traditional Fishing ABU Children's Dramas 
Three oenerálions-ofAma divers Short stories of Asian children from Mongolia, 


Saturday October 4th 23:10 


Sky Guide 


